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Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by this 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. | 


Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray .. 
centrated general purpose contact spray... 
tive against the most virulent insects .. . 





. the leading con- 
effec- 
used 
with absolute safety and effectiveness by estates, 
commerciai growers and small home gardeners for 


many seasons... has the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of officers and members of the Garden Cieb 
of America. Keep your plants sprayed—one sea- 
son's neglect may ruin years of growth! 

SCALE 


Improved Miscible Oil for Dormant and 
Delayed Dormant Spraying of Deciduous 
and Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs and 
Evergreens. 

WILSON’S SCALE.-O is scientifically blended for 
the control of a great variety of scale insects. 
While cleaning up scale infestations it also eradi- 
cates over-wintering eggs, larvae and adults of 
many other important insects, assists in the control 
of fungus troubles and allows the trees and shrubs 
to make a vigorous, healthy and productive growth. 

so -GAS 

The modern soil fumigating dust for greenhouse 
and general outside use. WILSON’S SOIL-O-GAS 
possesses remarkable properties for controlling sub- 
surface insects. Replaces Bi-Sulphide of Carbon 
and other gaseous and often harmful liquids. 
Send for 1933 catalog... it fully describes the 
most complete line of insecticides ever offered. 


Dept. E-12 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 

West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 
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BHolitay Greens 


for Discriminating Tastes 
Boxed Sprays of assorted choice 
evergreens, cones, and berries for 
interior decoration and gift pack- 
ages. Individual preference and 
requirements fulfilled. 
rite for Descriptive Price List 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SEEDS 


Fringed Gentian ........... 50c pkg. 


Cardinal Flower / 
Closed Gentian fF eeeeeaivs 


Also Native Wild Plants 


MYRON S. WHEELER 
BERLIN MASS. 


ICKS GardenaFloral Guide 


Choice new varieties, old favorites, 
sl! about growing them. Rare 
colors, giant sizes—includinz 

& Vicks Rochester Asters. Finest 
Flower and Vezetable seeds, 
Mm tested and cuaranteed. Low 
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A Summer's Testing of Pole Beans’ 


NTEREST in pole beans seems to be increasing, and as 
better varieties are introduced there is no doubt that more 
pole beans will be grown. In Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia, pole beans are grown extensively both in the home 
and market gardens. Peculiar as it may seem, there is no pole 
bean which compares very favorably in appearance and qual- 
ity with many of the bush beans. For many years the Ken- 
tucky Wonder has been the popular pole bean in Massachu- 
setts. The performance of the variety merits this popularity. 
Here are some observations made from the pole bean trials 
at the Waltham, Mass., field station of the Massachusetts 


State College: 

Black Seeded Kentucky Wonder—Very vigorous with much more foliage 
than true Kentucky Wonder (brown seed), late maturing, and of only fair 

uality. 

x Ciackatiens ee of the oldest known varieties of pole beans in America. 
The large flat pods are of poor quality and not fit for use as snap beans, is 
early in season, and a poor yielder. 

Creaseback—Listed also as Earliest of All. A week later than Kentucky 
Wonder. Pods stringless when young but soon become stringy. 

Delicious Giant—A cross between Oregon Giant and Kentucky Wonder. 
Pods eight to nine inches long produced in large clusters. Stringy when old. 

Kentucky Wonder—Introduced in 1877 by James J. H. Gregory & Sons, 
Marblehead. The most popular pole bean grown. Early, good quality, string- 
less. Subject to rust, a disease that is becoming more serious each year. Disease 
resistant strains are the only hope of saving this variety if the disease becomes 
as serious in this state as in Maine. 

Lazy Wife—Late in maturing, small vine, an excellent shell bean. Quality 
good, practically stringless pod. 

Scotia—Mid-season variety of good quality but quite stringy. 

Golden Cluster—A fairly good wax pole bean that is worth trying. Quite 


stringless and tender but rather tasteless. 

Kentucky Wonder Wax—Advertised by most seedsmen as a wonderful 
quality bean. Several gardeners claim to have grown a stringless strain but 
we have yet to see one. Those grown at the Field Station soon developed 
strings. As is the case with the true Kentucky Wonder, the wax variety is 
early and of good quality except for the stringiness. The pods are not as 
curved and distorted as those of the green podded Kentucky Wonder. 

Italian Pole—The proper strain of this variety is similar in many charac- 
teristics to the Horticultural type. The main difference is in the pods, which 
are stringless, brittle, and of excellent quality. At the station it is considered 
unsurpassed as either a string, shell, or dry bean. The pods are about five 
inches long, straight, broad, light green in color without the usual red splashes 
or streaks until almost mature. 


A Good Word for Trapa Bispinosa 


EAR Sir—In your issue of September 15, you refer to 
Trapa bispinosa (bicuspidata) as a fake. If not misrep- 
resented, and if the seed is alive, it is not a fake, but well 
worth growing. Some of the peddlers, I know, peddle dead 
seeds, but this is not true of all of them. The seeds must be 
kept moist from the time they are harvested out of the mud 
in China until they are started into growth. 

The plant is very pretty, growing flat on the surface of 
clear water in a large fishbowl or other large bowl. In clear 
water it will not live long enough to come to fruit. If given 
mud, it undoubtedly will bloom and raise its seed. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 


Carterville, Mo. 


DELPHINIUM, 
HyBRripum 
SUTTON’S 
IMPROVED 
50c and 30c¢ 
a pkt. 





SUTTON’S Big Catalogue 
for 1933 NOW READY 


You’Lt never regret investing 35 cents i: 
the big, 200-page Sutton Seed Catalogue for 
1933. It describes hundreds of flowers, many 
of them exclusive with Sutton & Sons, and 
all of the famous Sutton pedigreed quality 
Four generations of Suttons have been grow 
ing and breeding superior seeds since 1806 
The Sutton reputation is world-wide. Flowe 
lovers in the United States write glowing 
letters telling of the wonderful success they 
have had with these quality seeds. Plant 
Sutton’s Seeds in your garden next spring 
and you will have a garden filled with gor 
geous flowers all summer. You can have 
your favorites as well as many new varie 
ties not grown in your neighborhood. Send 
for the book today. 35 cents (International 
Money Order) will bring it postpaid. Then 
when you send your order for $3 or more 
you may select 35 cents worth of seeds 
(your choice) in addition, free. That can- 
cels the cost of the catalogue — which you’!! 
find a valuable guide in horticulture. Address 
Sutton & Sons, Ltv., Dept. ©-4, Reading, 
England. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 





Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia tree, etc. Write 
for list; take advantage of present prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 








GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplanted Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


Glen Head New York 


PEONIES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 
Proprietor 
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“I want to tell you of the extraordinary 
pleasure and benefit that I have de- 
rived from THE NEW FLORA AND 
SILVA. It’s a beautiful piece of work, 
not only in the make-up but in the 
character of the articles.” 


That is what a Brookiyn reader writes. Do 
you know this de luxe international horti- 
cultural quarterly with its lovely illustra- 
tions and informative articles on all that is 
best in plants and their cultivation? 


A P eh subscription is only 
$3.50, post free, and will make 
a unique Christmas gift to all 
friends who are keen gardeners. 


Published every quarter by Dulau 
& Co., Ltd., 32 Old Bond Street, 
London, England. 


An illustrated prospectus of the journal 
will gladly be mailed free on request; and 
also catalogues of botanical and gardening 
books in which they are specialists. Take 
wr ¢ of the rate of exchange and send 
a list of your requirements in gardening 
literature. 
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For Flower 
Lovers Only 


We have done our best to anticipate the in- 
evitable increase in the demand for the 1933 
edition of Dreer’s Garden Book, the one com- 
pletely authoritative work of its kind. If you 
have been a Dreer customer during the past 
two years, you will automatically receive the 
Garden Book. Otherwise, won't you please ask 
us NOW to reserve a copy? It is free to those 
interested in vegetable and flower seeds, roses, 
perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREERS 
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RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 


Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 


LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 








The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CoO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 











ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 


Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 















New York, N. Y. 
* 





Main Store: 
3867 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 
300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 





DO YOUR PLANTING | 


Before the cold Winter weather sets in. 


IRIS—PHLOX—LILIES—PEONIES—HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS— 
EVERGREENS—AZALEAS can be set out to good advantage now and will be in | | 
the best of shape by next Spring. 
DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS may be set out any time after October 1st. 
See our GREATLY REDUCED PRICES for delivery of stock this Fall and you 
will readily see that NOW IS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY—ALL STOCK of 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 


| 
CHERRY HILL NURSERY | 
| 





(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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CLAY 


FERTILIZER 


Professional Plantsmen 
Recognize Its Merit 


7 Ibs. $1.25, 14 Ibs. $2.00, 28 Ibs. $3.50 
56 Ibs. $6.50, 112 Ibs. $12.00 


10% discount during 
December for cash with order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 








Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 











NOW READY 
New Crop Seeds — Louisiana Irises 


Collected especially for me from large- 
flowered plants of brilliant colors. Packet, 
25 cents; five packets, $1.00. Add postage, 
5 and 10 cents for these quantities. 


FRANCES E. McILVAINE 


Glen Isle Farm Downingtown, Penna. 
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PEONIES and IRISES/Cactus and Succulent | 





The World's Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 

Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your | Plants 

copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, | . : 
“America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” | Large Variety — Low Prices 
‘Vige cn Posay end ints cttanp. Visitors Welcome Open Every Day 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
Paul L. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.& Mgr. | F. I. CARTER & SONS 


Northbrook, Illinois | Tewksbury Mass. 














IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.” Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
—< of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 
prices. 

Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 








GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


RICHARD McFADDEN 
Champion Breeder and Exhibitor of 


BORDER FANCY CANARIES 
“Queenie” Best Bird in Boston Show 1932 


“You May as Well Have the Best” 
Hear my prize singers at Flower Show 
Telephone: University 1771 


7 Gibson Street Cambridge, Mass. 





WINTER CARE OF 
HOUSE PLANTS 


In the January issue of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Florence 
Taft Eaton explains how to 
maintain the good health of our 
indoor plants in spite of the 
difficulties caused by living 
room temperature and atmos- 
phere. Send 25c for a copy, to- 
day, and learn how to improve 
the leaf and bloom of your 
house plants. Or, better still, 
send $1.00 for a special six 
months’ subscription. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

















Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
































The Japanese fir, Abies homolepis (often called A. brachyphylla), 
is an unusually handsome, symmetrical, cone-shaped evergreen 
which is perfectly hardy in the northern states. The specimen 
shown here was photographed in the Arnold Arboretum near 
Boston, where it is classed among the most ornamental of the ever- 
greens found there. It thrives much better in gardens than does the 
native fir, which grows wild over thousands of acres in Maine but 
which never has been satisfactorily domesticated. See page 456. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Garden Contest Results in St. Louis 


| Seam several years the St. Louis Horticultural Society has 
conducted a garden contest. There were 54 entries in 1932 
with 31 eliminations after the first inspection. The prizes 


have been awarded as follows: 
First prize of $50.00—NMrs. Fred J. Rebholz, 3927 Holly Hills. 
Second prize of $35.00—-Mrs. Gus Schellenberg, 6432 Oleatha. 
Third prize of $15.00—Mrs. W. H. Knobeloch, 5234 Highland. 


These prizes were donated by the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den and in addition special awards of ten dollars each were 
made for a garden having the best lawn, the best collection of 
annuals, the best vegetable garden and so on. Several certifi- 
cates of merit were granted to garden makers for special rea- 
sons, as for the making of wall rock gardens in an ash pit, the 
making of a Bohemian castle garden, and the making of an 
apartment-house garden. A cer ficate was also awarded to 
Mr. C. P. Cronacher for the fact that he made a garden this 
year although 93 years old. The Angert cup was awarded to 
Mrs. F. E. Heilmann of 3529 South Second street for achiev- 
ing remarkable results under very adverse conditions. 

The annual contest in St. Louis is carried out under the 
direction of a committee, with Mr. C. B. Nicholson as chair- 
man, which gives great attention to all the details. The St. 
Louis Horticultural Society is a very active organization with 
a membership of 1200. Mr. George H. Pring of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden is president and much im- 
portant work is being carried on. 


Course for Judges and Exhibitors 
in Pennsylvania 


The second course for flower show judges 
and exhibitors sponsored by the Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania, The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society co-op- 
erating, will be presented January 23-26, 
inclusive. For the convenience of the many 
interested persons throughout the state, the 
course this year will be given simultane- 
ously in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. In 
Philadelphia, it will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Insurance Company of North 
America building, 1600 Arch Street, and 
in Pittsburgh, in the auditorium of the 
Kaufmann department store. 

Each speaker is peculiarly fitted by horti- 
cultural training and experience to be recog- 
nized as an authority on the subject 
discussed, and to those who are garden- 
minded, none needs an introduction. While 
the course is designed to appeal to those 
interested in exhibiting at flower shows as 
well as to those interested in judging, it is 





hoped that many will be desirous of becoming accredited judges 
and will take the examination to be given at 2:30 p.m. on the 
final day of the course. Those attaining a passing mark will re- 
ceive cards issued by the federation and their names will be 
added to the list of judges filed with the organizations sponsor- 
ing the course. 

The hours are from 10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. each day of 
the course, and the schedule is as follows: 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Jan.23 Mr. John C. Wister Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham 
Jan.24 Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham Miss Lucile Grant Smith 
Wednesday, Jan.25 Miss LucileGrant Smith Mr. Richardson Wright 
Thursday, Jan.26 Mr. Richardson Wright Mr. John C. Wister 


The charge for the course will be $8.00. Application for 
enrollment, accompanied by check or money order, should be 
made out and forwarded prior to January 15, to Mrs. J. V. 
Hare, Trevose, Pa., for the Philadelphia course, or to Mrs. 
F. F. Brooks, Shields, Pa., for the Pittsburgh course. The 
applicant’s receipt will be an admission card, which must be 
presented at each lecture. 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was held on November 16 in the auditorium of the 
Insurance Company of North America building, 1600 Arch 





First Prize Garden in the 1932 Garden Contest in St. Louis, Mo. 
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Street, Philadelphia. The president, Mr. C. Frederick C. 
Stout, was in the chair. The secretary, Mr. John C. Wister, 
announced the re-election of the following members to the 
executive council to serve during 1933, 1934 and 1935: Mr. 
Morris R. Bockius, Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., Mrs. J. Nor- 
man Henry, Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, Mr. J. Franklin 
McFadden, Mr. W. Hinckle Smith and Mr. John C. Wister. 

The president made a brief report for the year and the sec- 
retary reported in greater detail. Both he and the president 
called attention to the relatively good financial condition of 
the society, and to its membership, which now stands at 
3650. Seven hundred new members were admitted during 
this period but an unusually large number of resignations, 
due to the economic situation, resulted in a net increase of 
only 150. The secretary mentioned that the officers, executive 
council and members of various committees serve and give 
much time to the work of the society without any compensa- 
tion whatsoever, and added that as all of them are busy 
people and give their time at the sacrifice of other personal or 
business affairs, it is proper that the members should not only 
know this but should also understand why it is impossible 
for them to give more time, or their full time, to the work 
of the society. His report also emphasized the society’s pleas- 
ant relations with the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and the Horticultural Society of New York, and of the privi- 
lege which is extended to all members in the periodical Horti- 
culture. The secretary spoke of Mr. Rust’s work as consultant 
in horticulture, and of Painter Arboretum, the plans of the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation of Swarthmore 
College, and of the arboretum and botanical garden which 
are being developed upon the estate of Mr. John T. Morris 
and Miss Lydia Morris in Chestnut Hill. Before closing, the 
secretary thanked the various members who have so gener- 
ously contributed flowers and plants to the rooms of the soci- 
ety throughout the year. 

The secretary’s report was followed by a Question Box, 
the special feature of the meeting, and written questions sub- 
mitted by members were referred to and answered by the 
following authorities: Mr. James Bush-Brown, landscape 
architecture; Mr. George L. Farnum, dahlias; Mr. Charles K. 
Hallowell, lawns; Mr. Wendell F. Oliver, trees and shrubs; 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland, roses; Mr. H. G. Mattoon, insects 
and plant diseases; Dr. Rodney H. True and Dr. H. H. York, 
botany; Mr. David Rust, general gardening questions, and 
Mr. Stout, questions about the society. 

So many questions were presented that it was possible to 
answer only half of them, and members were told that if 
they would send duplicate questions, attaching their signa- 
tures, to the office, answers to their inquiries would be mailed 
to them. 

Special tables had been reserved for plants and flowers 
brought to the meeting by members and these proved very 
interesting. Among the exhibits were two unusual collections 
of berry-bearing shrubs, displays of hardy chrysanthemums, 
a plant of Grevillea thelemanniana in bloom and Osmanthus 
aquifolium in flower. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, one of the members asked 
from the floor if she might be allowed to express her apprecia- 
tion of the privileges the society offered, and her remarks were 
accepted with thanks by the president. 


New Jersey Garden Club Federation 


Five new clubs were admitted to the federation in the past 
year, according to the secretary’s report at the annual meeting 
of the Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey at Glen Ridge, 
Mrs. Cyrus Vail, the president, being in the chair. 

Miss Blanche Durgin in reporting on nature education de- 
scribed a school manual on the conservation of Christmas 
greens which she felt could be safely adopted by the school 
systems. 
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It was voted to hold a school for flower show judges in 
January and to combine it with a course helpful to exhibitors. 

It was stated by Mrs. J. F. Price, representing the Federated 
New Jersey Women’s Clubs, that a survey of the native holly 
in southern New Jersey was being made to ascertain the acre- 
age and the method of harvesting. 

An unusual lecture was delivered by Mrs. William Crocker 
of the Boyce Thompson Institute of Yonkers, N. Y., dealing 
with the newer methods of seed germination. Announcement 
was made that this lecture and others are available to garden 
clubs for the nominal fee of ten dollars. 

In the course of the meeting Mrs. Vail, president of the 
federation, introduced the guests of honor and then addressed 
herself to Mrs. Frederic R. Kellogg, president of the National 
Council of State Garden Club Federations, telling her that a 
gavel had been made of a piece of box wood ‘“‘borrowed”’ from 
Mrs. Kellogg’s own land. The gavel was then presented to 
her. 

The following officers were elected at this meeting: Second 
vice-president, Mrs. W. A. Holliday, Plainfield; third vice- 
president, Mrs. A. F. Hetherington, Bound Brook: corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Herbert S. Gay, West Orange; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ralph M. North, Verona; directors for two 
years, Mrs. Garrett A. Hobart of Paterson, Mrs. Moses W. 
Faitoute of Short Hills, Mrs. Arthur M. Decker of Summit, 
Mrs. Frederick T. Fisher of Hackensack, and Mrs. Samuel 
Heilner of Spring Lake. 


Chrysanthemum Exhibition in St. Louis 


Few chrysanthemum exhibitions in any part of the country 
can match the one which is put on each year by the St. Louis 
Botanical Gardens at the greenhouse of that institution in St. 
Louis, Mo. The illustrations on the opposite page show to 
some extent the unique character of the exhibition. A Japanese 
design has been used for over three years but the Japanese tea 
house was a new feature this season. [ts simplicity attracted 
much favorable comment from visitors who numbered 60,000 
in the four weeks of the exhibition. 

The showing of cascade chrysanthemums was probably 
larger than at any other exhibition in the country. There was 
also a large aerial display of well grown basket chrysanthe- 
mums. The varieties used were Jean Hart, Anna, Cosmus and 
Adele Walner. The cascade chrysanthemums seem to be sus- 
pended over a Japanese bamboo fence but this is an optical 
illusion. The fence actually is constructed of ordinary cattail 
shoots cut from the ponds when ripe, inverted and nailed to 
a light wooden frame. The durability of these shoots is sur- 
prising. They last for 12 months in the display houses and 
are used the following Autumn to protect the outside climbing 
roses, a use which may well be kept in mind by garden makers 
who live in sections where cat tails grow in large quantities. 


Practical Garden Lectures in New York 


The following practical lectures on garden subjects are to 
be given at the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 


N. Y.: 


December 17, ‘‘Selection and After Care of Christmas Plants,’’ by Mr. 
T. H. Everett, Horticulturist of the New York Botanical Garden. 

January 7, ‘“‘Disease and Pest Control,’’ by Dr. B. O. Dodge, Plant 
Pathologist. 

January 14, ‘‘Hardy Plants From Seed,’’ by Mr. James Esson, super- 
intendent of the Mrs. Roswell Eldridge estate, Great Neck, L. I. 

January 21, ‘Some New Evergreens and Their Care,’’ by Mr. Thomas 
Little, in charge of the evergreen nurseries and grounds of the Col. Mont- 
gomery estate at Cos Cob, Conn. 

January 28, ‘“‘Growing a Succession of Cut Flowers,’ by Mr. G. H. 
Gillies, superintendent of the Marshall Field estate at Huntington, L. I. 

February 4, ‘Plant Food for the Soil,’’ by Dr. Forman T. McLean. 

February 11, ‘‘Vegetables,’’ by Mr. Robert Scott, of the Mrs. W. A. 
Burden estate, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

February 18, ‘Early Care of Annuals,’’ by Mr. Donald Crighton, 
superintendent of the Paul Moore estate, Convent, N. J. 

February 25, ‘“‘Rock Gardens,’’ by Mr. T. H. Everett. 
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Cascade Chrysanthemums at the Annual Exhibition in St. Louis. The Fence Over Which 
They «sre Hanging Is Made of Cattails. 
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Japanese Summer House and Garden Which Helped to Add Interest to the Unique Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition at the St. Louis (Mo.) Botanical Garden 
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March 8 at 2:00 P.M., “Staging and Schedules’’ by Mrs. Ruthven Wodell. 
A Garden Club Tree Calendar March 9 at 9:30 A.M., ‘‘Specimen Classes’’ by Mr. B. Y. Morrison. 
The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State have, March 9 at 2:00 P.M., ““Arrangements’’ by Mrs. William Cary. 
March 10 at 9:30 A.M., “Garden Design” by Mr. Hugh Findlay. 


through the industry and inspiration of Mrs. John William 
Draper, issued a calendar for 1933 called the ‘‘Historical 
Trees Calendar’ and which is a most interesting publication. 
As a ‘‘memory jogger’’ it will prove an efficient assistant as 
the entire week is visible at one time and as the remainder of 
the calendar is loose at the bottom, future engagements are 
easily made on the respective dates. 

Twelve historical trees are pictuced with a little story of 
each and through the entire calendar on every page is a 
silhouette of a large tree faintly showing in green. The calen- 
dar not only reflects love of trees but is informative histori- 
cally and will prove a daily help on busy women’s desks. The 
calendar sells for one dollar and can be had by writing Mrs. 
John William Draper, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











fi. 
A Twig of the New Japanese Fir Found in Pennsylvania 








Lecture Prepared by Mrs. Miller 


Dear Sir: In my report of the Fall meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Club Federations in Des Moines, 
Iowa, which was published in the November 1 issue, I inad- 
vertently referred to ‘“The gladiolus lecture prepared under the 
supervision of Dr. F. T. McLean.” I was in error in making 
this statement. The lecture was prepared by Mrs. L. E. Miller 
of Stratford, Conn., to whom credit should have been given. 

—NMrs. H. H. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Judging Course in Virginia 

The Garden Club of Virginia is to hold a course of lectures 
on judging and exhibiting in Amateur flower shows in Char- 
lottesville, March 8, 9, and 10, at the Blue Ridge Club. The 
course will consist of four lectures and the price for enrollment 
will be five dollars per person for a single ticket or four dollars 
per person if ten members of a club sign for the course. Anyone 
interested is eligible for enrollment, the course not being re- 
stricted to garden club members. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. George Austen, Rugby Road, University, Va. 

The lecturers and subjects will be as fottows: ~~* > 


Christening of a Fir ““Sport”’ 


ey November 19 there gathered at Todmorden Farm, the 
residence near Media, Penn., of Mrs. A. H. Scott, an 
invited group to look at and witness the christening of a 
peculiar and probably important “‘sport’’ which had ap- 
peared on a fine specimen of Abies homolepis there growing. 

This sport has probably been in evidence for several years, 
although it was first noticed in the Spring of 1932 because 
of its pronounced difference from surrounding branches. It 
shoots from the trunk about four feet from the ground, and 
indicates a disposition toward a dwarf, different and desirable 
form. 

Various ‘‘sharps’’ in coniferous evergreens have visited this 
peculiar mutation, and all agree that it is thoroughly distinct. 
Mr. W. H. Judd, of the Arnold Arboretum, studied it care- 
fully, as did (despite the inclement weather) a number of 
members of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society gathered 
on the date above mentioned. 

The christening planned to occur at the tree was rendered 
impracticable by a driving rain and a high wind. A character- 
istic twig consequently served as a basis on which, between 
Mr. John C. Wister and Dr. John Martin, the christening 
ceremony was carried out in Mrs. Scott’s home. In her honor 
this sport is to be called Abies homolepis Scottae, or the 
“Dwarf Nikko Fir.” 

The pleasant gathering on this occasion is another evidence 
of the increasing interest in things horticultural which means 
much for the United States. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


There are only a few dwarf varieties of fir in cultivation 
today. Mrs. Scott’s namesake comes from a noble Japanese 
species, A. homolepis, which is considered one of the finest 
ever introduced into this country. Its broad base, densely 
branching habit, and dark green needles bring it nothing but 
admiration. 

For that matter, most of the firs are handsome. Among 
persons who appreciate the finer ornamentals, the White fir, 
Abies concolor, is a favorite. More frequent use of this species 
in place of the overworked Colorado Blue Spruce would re- 
lieve, to some extent, the monotony of home ground plantings 
in suburban districts. It gives greater satisfaction, perhaps, 
than any other American fir in cultivation today. Even though 
it may prefer a moist place, it will stand considerable drought. 
It has been used extensively in the past for foundation plant- 
ings, although it is hoped that the dwarf Nikko fir and simi- 
lar varieties will gain a place in foundation groups. 

It is true that the Nordmann fir, A. nordmanniana, from 
the Black Sea region, will go through many Winters with no 
more injury than a slight browning of the needles on the 
south side of the tree and yet for the sake of safety, it should 
be located, in the New England states at least, in well pro- 
tected situations. Properly grown, it makes a handsome, dense, 
narrow, pyramidal tree. It is with regret that the Balsam fir, 
so commonly used as a Christmas tree, cannot be recommended 
for home ground planting because of its disgraceful habit of 
soon becoming unsightly. This does not distract, however, 
from its value as a woodland tree. 

In making a selection of fir trees, all of which reach the 
mature proportions of 80 feet and more, should be added, of 
course, the Veitch fir, A. veitchi, a Japanese species. It is 
thoroughly reliable as to hardiness, making a broad pyram- 
idal tree that is especially handsome when young. Add to 
this the Greek fir, A. cephalonica, which is better suited to 
the Middle states, and one has a well-rounded group of ever- 
green trees that possess character and great beauty. 
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A Coldframe 
House Which 
Solved One Woman’s 


Problems 


‘ X J HEN one thinks of a greenhouse several things come to 


mind—masses of flowers, a delightful place on a day 

when the temperature is hovering around zero, and 
many things which are not as attractive such as the cost of con- 
struction and fuel bills. On the other hand, a coldframe brings 
to mind a structure of low cost, back-breaking work on cold, 
blustery days and continual watering during dry weather. 

Few amateur gardeners realize the advantages of a cold- 
frame house: comparatively small cost, very early spring 
activities, a cool spot in which to transplant seedlings during 
hot days, no fuel bills, no back-breaking work and no cold, 
raw wind to chill one to the marrow. 

About two years ago we built a coldframe of this type, 
large and high enough to work in. It is 16 feet long and 12 
feet wide. The height is seven feet three inches at the peak 
and a little over six feet at the front of the benches. There is 
no danger of hitting one’s head when working. It has ten 
coldframe sashes 3x6 feet. 

We dug into a side hill and the eaves are only one foot 
above the level of the ground at the back and three feet at 
the front. There are benches around three sides 30 inches wide 
and a 3x8-foot table in the center, giving a path two feet wide 
between the benches and the table. The door is 32 inches 
wide, but I think a wider one would be more convenient, as 
I notice that the wheelbarrow does not go through the door as 
easily as it might. 

The benches were not excavated, the earth being held in 
place by boards bolted to the 4x4’s which form the outside 
uprights. However, one foot of the top soil was replaced by 
good loam. Not excavating for the benches reduces the cost 
and also makes a convenient place to heel in plants for a short 
time. It is also a place to keep plants through the Winter 
which are not reliably hardy. I have saved several tender 
plants by placing them in the benches early in the Fail. 

At one end of the benches, near the door, the earth was 
excavated to the floor level to leave a space for potting soil. 
This space is 40 inches long and boards were placed in 
grooves to keep the soil in place. At each side of the door two 
eight-inch shelves hold pots, labels and trowels. 

The earth floor slopes slightly towards the door to take 
care of any water which might seep in during wet periods, but 
up to the present time we have had no trouble with the 
drainage. The top of the benches is three feet from the floor 
and the table is 38 inches high—a good height at which to 
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Showing the Interior of the Author’s Useful Coldframe House 


stand and work and most convenient to sit at, on an extra 
high stool, when transplanting seedlings. 

By the first of March, when it is too cold to work outside, 
the temperature in the coldframe is perfectly comfortable and 
within a few days I have all the seeds sown for the year. The 
seeds are sown in three-inch pots, or in flats for the larger 
packages of seed, and placed in two large galvanized-iron 
trays on the table. Around and between the pots and flats is 
packed sphagnum moss, which is always kept damp. This 
keeps the seeds at an even moisture and obviates the necessity 
of other watering. The trays are then covered with heavy 
paper until the seedlings appear. 

When the seedlings have three or four leaves, they are 
pricked off into flats or pots and left on the benches until they 
are large enough to go into the garden. The coldframe house 
seems to protect the tiny seedlings better and they need less 
watering than when they are in the outside frames. However 
carefully I guarded the seed trays in the ordinary frames, chip- 
munks and toads always found a way in, disturbed the seeds 
and ate the seedlings. 

I usually leave the seedlings in the house until it is com- 
pletely filled, then of necessity they have to be moved into the 
open. I am not certain how many plants the house will hold, 
but this year I have raised over 3,000 seedlings and for lack 
of room some of them had to be put into the outside frames. 

I have had good success with cuttings, for the temperature 
and moisture are more easily regulated than with the ordinary 
frames. During the hot Summer days the sashes are either 
lifted off or raised so that there is a good circulation of air and 
sashes of slats are put on to keep out too much sun. 

This coldframe house cost about $175. The second-hand 
sashes were bought for $20, and lumber, paint, hardware fox 
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$75. The remainder of the cost was for labor. The price could 
be cut down by utilizing the side of a barn, workshop or tool 
house for a back wall and thus making a lean-to coldframe. 
Some people have converted old hen-coops or sheds into a 
similar house; in such case the whole coldframe has been above 
ground level. If any readers are interested I shall be glad to 
show them the house or tell them more about it than I can in 


this article. 


—Florence T. Allen. 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Native Hollies in Gardens 


EAR EDITOR—On page 425 of your issue for Novem- 
ber 15 a correspondent, R. S. Sturtevant, advises that the 
black alder is ‘‘not for gardens” and further that, ‘‘well-berried 
bushes of [/ex verticillata are rare even in nature.’’ I cannot take 
these statements seriously. Those who are familiar with the 
many handsome forms of J. aquifolium, which provide foliage 
effects of great beauty in many an English garden, will readily 
admit that the hollies which thrive in New England are not to 
be recommended for their foliage, unless one except J. opaca. 
None of the hollies have conspicuous flowers and none have 
brilliant Autumn leaves. We can, however, forgive J. verticil- 
lata all these drawbacks when we enjoy the brilliant display of 
bright red fruits during the Fall and Winter months. 
This holly naturally enjoys the marshy conditions sur- 
rounding ponds and in such situations both sexes will be 





This Coldframe House Is Protected by the Hill Into Which It Is Built 


found in abundance, but one may also observe finely berried 
specimens growing in hedge rows away from water. In gar- 
dens, where a heavy soil obtains, this holly may be grown 
successfully and a brilliant display of fruits will give much 
pleasure during the dull months. 

Another deciduous holly, probably J. laevigata, which is 
more upright in growth and has much larger berries, is a 
singularly handsome shrub and is common in this locality. 

—A. E. Thatcher. 


Newport, R. I. 


Western Wildflowers in the East 


te Sir—On reading the latest book on rock plants, 
“Western American Alpines’”’ by Ira N. Gabrielson, and 
checking up the information given about the requirements of 
each plant in its native home, I have made lists of the many 
western wildflowers that I have seen in gardens in New 
England. The first important fact is that practically all the 
wild herbs of the Northwest and the Rockies are fully as 
hardy here as are their eastern relatives. In general there is 
no need to worry at all about their ability to withstand the 
famed ‘‘weather’’ of the North Atlantic part of this country. 
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While many of the conifers and other woody plants of 
Oregon and its neighbor states find the conditions of the same 
latitude in the eastern states little to their liking, the herbs are 
more easily made to feel at home. In fact, the herbs from the 
northwestern hills are fully as cold hardy as any from the 
Alps of Europe. Of course, the wildflowers from Utah, 
Nevada and south to Mexico are less sure to like zero Winters, 
but Winter wetness is more a factor than cold alone, and 
many a southwest species is quite hardy here if given perfect 
drainage. 

The problem is not of hardiness to cold. The fun begins 
on other factors, as drainage, Summer or Winter shade, acidity 
of soil, or other local condition. It is of interest to note that 
Gabrielson says frankly of certain plants, as Phlox bryoides 
and Primula parryi (with which I have as yet had no luck at 
all) that they are unwilling to grow for him at Portland, Ore. 
Those that are willing to be transported a short distance from 
their mountain home will be equally happy after a trans- 


continental journey. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Fall Color Among Perennials 


HEN one considers the beauties of foliage colors in trees 

and shrubs it is amazing to note how few of our peren- 
nials possess any similar distinction. Many give us scattered 
bloom well after frost, many form evergreen tufts 
or mats that persist long after Christmas, but I have 
seen but few which bring brilliance of foliage into 
the border. 

Euphorbia corollata actually brings the scarlet 
and yellow of a maple into close juxtaposition with 
the lavenders of the hardy asters and, as the season 
advances Siberian irises often turn a warm and rea- 
sonably bright yellow before turning a golden 
brown. An occasional peony leaf bronzes attrac- 
tively and in some sites what I know as Veronica 
virginiana alba turns most unusually dark, almost 
black brown which has a quite different blackness 
than a frosted annual. Its close relative, V. subses- 
silis, is a mere muddy tone but the other still stands 
dark and enhances the red of a well-berried barberry 
close at hand. 

The ornamental grasses (and a surprising number 
of the wild grasses and sedges) both in leaf and seed 
maintain a charm of plume and amber or purplish 
tints until the first snows break them down. For this 
reason alone they are worth including in the flower border 
close below our window. Perhaps they will be more com- 
monly used when their many merits are more widely appre- 
ciated. 

As the evergreens and grays of many rock plants are 
burnt by the sun they acquire rich tones of red and bronze 
that are not unattractive but in November they are too dull 
to compete with the trees and shrubs. Lately I have been 
amusing myself by dropping small plants of oxydendrum in 
with my hardy asters. Although a tree, it is not proving at all 
rampant or quick growing these first few years and so far I 
have been assured of most glorious spots of brilliant scarlet 
which quite electrify the dullness of the asters late in the 
season. 

One other pernicious perennial (it is a terrible spreader) 
presents a delightful changing blend of light yellow and green 
shot with purplish waves and that is the old cypress spurge, 
Euphorbia cyparissias, a frequent habitant of neglected ceme- 
teries. I have it on a dry bank at the foot of an old elm and 
much appreciate a softness that echoes that of a young larch 
near by. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 
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EXHIBITION: SUGGESTIONS FROM THE WEST 








MONG the many unique exhibits at the Fall flower show 
held at the Hotel Biltmore in Los Angeles was the one 
illustrated on this page and which combined gerberas 

and gourds with various accessories so successfully that it was 
awarded a blue ribbon. The soft colorings of the daisy-like 
flowers standing out against the neutral tone of the bamboo 
screen made an effective picture. The bow] at the right contains 
pink shades, and in order to follow out the sequence of color 
the exhibitors used an old Spanish trunk, the leather of which 
originally was red but had become aged to a soft rosy pink. The 
old chair carried the same note. 

The large olive green pottery bow] at the left is filled with 
gerberas in flashing sunset shades of deep crimson, brilliant 
orange and tawny yellow. One glowing scarlet gerbera in a 
pot gave an idea of the plant as a whole to people who knew 
it only as a cut flower. The gerbera is exceedingly decorative 
and can be used better than most flowers in exhibitions. 

Many gardeners found interest ir six little bottles on the 
extreme left. They held seeds of the various colors, the necks 
of the bottles being wrapped with raffia the color of the flowers 
from which the seed was gathered—pink, rose, coral, yellow, 
red and orange. Gourds lend themselves to decorative uses be- 
cause of their odd shapes and their attractive coloring. At this 
show many new varieties were added, causing excited comment 
from visitors who had not seen them before. 


ABLE and tray classes of an unusual nature added much 
interest to the fourth annual flower show held in Decatur, 
Ill., early in November by the Decatur Garden Club with the 
co-operation of the Decatur Park District and the local florists 


and nurserymen. These classes were given such appropriate 
names as a golden wedding table, an oyster supper after skat- 
ing, a fairy table, a Tom and Jerry table, a circus table and a 
table which bore the legend ‘‘William and Dorothy Words- 
worth entertain Mr. Coleridge and Mr. De Quincy.’’ Tables 
set for two alternated with some set for 20. Tables set for 
men contrasted strongly with children’s tea party tables. 

An unusual tray set on a drop-leaf tea cart and planned for 
an elderly couple was named ‘‘Darby and Joan’’ and one 
could picture Joan occasionally stopping her knitting to look 
at a seed and flower catalogue, while Darby puffed at his pipe 
or nibbled at the nuts. ‘“To Mehitible with the measles’ took 
care of the convalescing child. 

As the show was held in the armory there was ample space 
for large exhibits and for the 20,000 people who attended. 
A large formal garden had a central planting of palms, ferns 
and chrysanthemums. The outer wall spaces were entirely 
taken up with beautifully planted gardens, each 20 feet or 
more in width. A Japanese garden with its stream and bridge 
was worked out in detail. Another outstanding garden had a 
house in the background and the entire yard landscaped in 
miniature. A realistic park preserve was shown with tall trees 
reaching to the girders of the roof, with cat-tails growing 
around the pool and live rabbits nibbling among the dry 
leaves and stumps, while live ducks splashed in the water. 
‘There was a modernistic exhibit of interesting Winter bou- 
quets and 12 shadow boxes painted black as well as classes 
for indoor window gardens and mantle treatments. 

Although many of the exhibits were put on by commercial 
firms, all were free from advertisements by mutual agreement 
and commercialism was eliminated. The show was not com- 
petitive, there being no awards of any kind, and free concerts 
were given by the Decatur High School band and the Infan- 
try band. 





This Exhibit Won a Blue Ribbon at the Flower Show in Los Angeles. The Flowers Were 
Gerberas, Which Were Shown to Advantage in Elevated Bowls. 
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Uniformity in Plant Names 


VERYONE will admit that uniformity in plant names 

is highly desirable. This fact led American nurserymen 
and horticulturists to publish “‘Standardized Plant Names,” 
a list of plants in American commerce, with the names care- 
fully revised. The beneficial influence of this work is now 
evident in American nursery catalogues and in American 


horticultural literature. 
To do for the horticulture of the world what has been 


done for American horticulture is now the aim of the perma- 
nent committee on horticultural nomenclature appointed by 
the two last International Horticultural Congresses. As this 
list is international, it will concern itself only with the 
scientific names of plants and the vernacular names of horti- 
cultural varieties, but will contain no translations of the Latin 
names. So far the committee has issued only a preliminary 
list of those generic names which are more or less doubtful as 
to their limitations and application. 

It is gratifying to find that most of the names agree with 
those accepted in “Standardized Plant Names,’’ though there 
is a limited number of names which do not. As it may be of 
interest to know which names differ, they are enumerated 
below with brief remarks. The arrangement is in alphabetical 
order under the names adopted in ‘Standardized Plant 


Names.” 

Ampelopsis: the International list keeps Parthenocissus as a distinct genus 
to which A. henryana, A. quinquefolia, A. thomsoni, A. tricuspidata and 
A. vitacea belong. This view is accepted in most of the more recent botanical 
works. 

Amygdalus: in the International list this genus is included in Prunus, as 
it usually is in botanical literature. 

Ariocarpus: only Anhalonium is given in the International list. As these 
names are synonymous and Ariocarpus is the older, the latter is the correct 
name. 

Azalea: included in Rhododendron in agreement with the majority of 
botanical works. If only the American species are considered, the two genera 
seem to be well defined, but all the differences break down in the Asiatic 
species. 

Backeria: included in Epidendrum. 

Bignonia: the International list keeps Campsis, Doxantha and Pyrostegia 
as distinct genera, the only true Bignoma being B. capreolata. 

Brassica: Sinapis to which B. alba and B. arvensis belong is kept as a 
distinct genus. 

Camellia: united with Thea. 

Cestrum: Habrothamnus is considered a distinct genus. 

Convolvulus: Calystegia to which Convolvulus japonicus and C. sepium 
belong is kept as a distinct genus. 

Cotyledon: Umbilicus to which C. umbilicus (U. pendulinus) belongs 
is kept as a distinct genus. 

Cydonia: Chaenomeles is maintained as distinct. 

Echinacea: included in Rudbeckia, as is Lepachys, but in recent American 
manuals both genera, Echinacea (under the name Brauneria) and Lepachys 
are maintained as distinct. 

Emilia: not mentioned in the International list and probably included in 
Senecio. 

Fortunella: provisionally included in Citrus for further consideration, as 
is Poncirus. 

Franklinia: included in Gordonia. 

Hicoria: for this genus the well established name Carya is approved by the 
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International Rules of Nomenclature and as these Rules are now followed by 
all or nearly all American botanists, the name Carya should be preferred. 

Laurocerasus: included in Prunus. To keep Laurocerasus as a distinct 
genus and include the very closely related Padus in Prunus, as done in 
Standardized Plant Names, seems inconsistent. 

Lepachys: see remarks under Echinacea. 

Leptosyne: included in Coreopsis, but considered distinct by most Ameri- 
can botanists. 

Lychnis: Agrostemma, Melandrium (L. alba) and Viscaria (L. viscaria) 
are maintained as distinct genera as they are in most European manuals. 

Lyonia: appears under the name Xylosma. 

Nanodes: united with Epidendrum, as is Barkeria. 

Origanum: Majorana (O. majorana) is kept as a distinct genus. 

Poinsettia: this genus is united with Euphorbia from which it differs 
botanically very little; also the plant enumerated as E. heterophylla in 
Standardized Plant Names belongs to Poinsettia and should be P. hetero- 
phylla if Poinsettia is kept distinct. 

Radicula: this name is not recognized by the International Rules of 
Nomenclature and is identical with Nasturtium, but R. armoracia is main- 
tained as a distinct genus, Armoracia, in the International list. 

Saxifraga: Bergeria to which S. cordifolia, S. crassifolia and S. ligulata 
belong is kept as a distinct genus. 

Stevensonia: this appears as Phoenicophorium, the name under which this 
palm is best known and which is the correct name, since Stevensonia was not 
properly published and described. 

Telanthera: united with Alternanthera from which it differs by only 
slight and variable characters; in European gardens it is generally known 
under the latter name. 

Weigela: united with Diervilla, but the two genera seem to be distinct 
enough to be kept separate. 

Zygopetalum: Pescatorea is maintained as a distinct genera. 

Considering the large number of names involved the dif- 
ferences between the two lists pointed out above are com- 
paratively few and may become even fewer in the future, for it 
is to be hoped that in some instances the International list 
will adopt the viewpoint of “‘Standardized Plant Names’’ and 
in other cases the latter publication will follow the Inter- 
national list. It certainly is highly desirable that, as well for 
the benefit of trade relations as of the interchange of ideas 
through horticultural literature, the horticulturists and ama- 
teurs of all countries should speak the same language, at least 
as far as the names of plants are concerned. This, of course, 
can apply only to the Latin names and the internationally 
accepted names of horticultural varieties. The question of 
common names and of the translation of Latin names into 
its own idiom, each country has to solve for itself. 


—Alfred Rehder. 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 
The. following books have been added to the Library of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 


Flora of the prairies and flora of central North America, by Per Axel 
Rydberg. 1932. 

Florida wild life, by C. T. Simpson. 1932. 

Flower-fields of alpine Switzerland, by G. Flemwell. 1912. 

Four seasons in the garden, by Eben Eugene Rexford. 1907. 

Fragrant path, by Louise Beebe Wilder. 1932. 

From a sunset garden, by Sydney B. Mitchell. 1932. 

Fundamentals of botany, by C. S. Gager. 1916. 

Garden bluebook of annuals and biennials, by H. Stuart Ortloff. 1931. 

Garden grace, by Louise Driscoll. 1927. 

Garden handbook, by Mary Rutherford Jay. 1931. 

Garden lilies, by Isabella Preston. 1930. 

Garden making by example, by G. C. Taylor. 1932. 

Garden maintenance, by H. Stuart Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore. 

Garden of the west, by Louise Driscoll. 1922. 

eg week by week, by Walter P. Wright. 1909. 

Gardens and gardeners of Germantown, by E. C. Jellett. 1914. 

Gardens in America, by Marian Cran. 1931. 

Gardens of colony and state, by A. G. Lockwood; pt. 1. 1932. 

Gardener’s chapbook, ed. by E. H. M. Cox. 1931. 

Gardeners friend and other pests, by Chappell and Hunt. 1931. 

Gardening in the south, by George R. Briggs. 1931. 

Gladioli, by A. J. Macself. 1925. 

Hardy evergreens, by F. A. Schrepfer. 1928. 

Hardy shrubs, a simple handbook of practical information, by Frank 
A. Waugh, 1928. 

Herbaceous borders for amateurs, by R. V. G. Wooley. 1926. 

Herbs, by Culpepper House. n. d. 

History of fruit growing in Pennsylvania, by S. W. Fletcher. 1932. 

Home floriculture, by Eben Eugene Rexford. 1928. 

Hortus vilmorinianus, by P. L. de Vilmorin. 1906. 

How to see plants, by Eric Fitch Daglish. 1932. 

In praise of gardens, comp. by Temple Scott. 1910. 

Insects and diseases of ornamental trees and shrubs, by Felt and 
Rankin. 1932. 

Japanese beetle, by Smith and Hadley. 1926. 
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HOULD a coldframe be black or white? Is it possible that 
garden makers have been going wrong all these years? A 
writer in one of the English gardening publications believes 
this to be true and cannot understand why white was chosen 
in the first place. He argues that the object of a coldframe is 
to conserve the heat of the sun by absorbing the rays and 
bottling up the heat under a glass top. It is a basic principle 
of physics, he points out, that black bodies absorb more heat 
than those which are light colored. 

To prove his point this writer suggests taking two similar 
thermometers and coating the bulb of one with lampblack. 
These two thermometers placed side by side in the sun will 
vary greatly in a few minutes, the one with the black bulb 
attaining a temperature several degrees higher than the one 
which is unblackened, owing to the greater absorption of heat. 

As another illustration he cites the result of placing a piece 
of broken crockery with a pattern on it in the fire. When it 
has become red hot the pattern will appear lighter than the 
rest of the plate as it absorbs more heat and, therefore, glows 
more brightly than the plain part which is white. He clinches 
his position by pointing out that in hot countries clothing is 
made of white material as it reflects the sun, absorbs less heat 
and therefore is more comfortable than a dark cloth. With all 
these arguments to fortify his claim he insists that a good flat 
black paint will give greater warmth in the coldframe than 
white paint. 

This writer presents an interesting proposition but he over- 
looks one important fact, which invalidates all his arguments. 
It is true that a coldframe painted black would absorb more 
heat than one painted white but, on the other hand, it would 
also radiate heat more rapidly. Extremes would come quickly 
and the plants would suffer. A frame painted black would 
become hottest in the middle of the day, at the very time 
when the operator desires to keep the temperature down. At 
night, when the earth is cooling by radiation, the temperature 
of the frame painted black would fall much more quickly 
than that of the one painted white. 

There is a perfectly good reason, therefore, for the time- 
honored use of white paint on both coldframes and hotbeds. 
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The use of white paint prevents undue heating in daylight 
and conserves heat at night. If any change at all should be 
made it would be, perhaps, in the use of aluminum paint, 
which has admirable insulating qualities. 


RECENTLY attended a club dinner at which the tables 

were decorated with branches and twigs of berry bearing 
shrubs. The effect was remarkably satisfactory, although the 
material was simply strewn down the center of the tables 
without much attention being paid to arrangement. The num- 
ber of varieties was surprizingly large and few among those 
present, although trained horticulturists for the most part, 
could name all of them. The list included such shrubs as Cali- 
carpa japonica, with lavender colored fruits; Aronia arbutt- 
folia, with large red berries; Viburnum dilatatum, with small 
but attractive yellow berries; [lex glabra, the berries of which 
are black but which has glossy green foliage remaining all 
Winter: [lex crenata and Ilex verticillata, the black alder, 
which everyone was able to name; the Washington thorn, 
which also holds its berries a long time; various cotoneasters, 
and several species of euonymus, the last named berry being 
admired, perhaps, more than any of the other fruits shown. 


We the members of the American Rose Society come 
to Boston next June for their annual meeting and show, 
they will be invited to visit the new municipal rose garden 
which has been established in Fenway Park not far from 
Horticultural Hall, where the society’s meetings are to be held. 
Boston now has two municipal rose gardens. The one in 
Franklin Park was seen by the American Rose Society mem- 
bers at their last meeting in Boston about seven years ago. 

The new garden has a delightful location in a park which 
covers a wide area and close to the Evan’s wing of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. It contains a large number of the newer 
roses as well as many old favorites and is framed in by climb- 
ing roses, which made luxuriant growth the past Summer and 
which, undoubtedly, will produce a magnificent burst of 
bloom next season. The city has just received an award from 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for this garden. 





The New Municipal Rose Garden in Boston Which Has Just Received a Special Award 








Write today for your free copy of this complete // 
garden guide. It describes all the best flowers and 
vegetables. 152 varieties NEW this year. Low 
prices. Hundreds of illustrations. Valuable garden- 
ing information. Over a million gardeners rely on 
Burpee’s G 


en Book every year. 

Sow Burpee’s guaranteed seeds 
famous for 58 years as the best that 
grow. Luther Burbank said:**Your 
catalogis agem. I consider Burpee 

the most reliable retail seed 7 
house in the world and I believe 
that would be the verdict of the 
public at large.’’ Write at once 
for your free Garden Book. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 
794 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia BURPEE'S 
SEEDS GROW 





For a BETTER 
ROCK GARDEN 


The 1933 Catalog of 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST 
NURSERY Will List 


300 Real Rock Plants 


Including 21 Saxifrages, Androsaces, Gen- 
tians, Rare Drabas and Primulas, and all the 
common plants grown by any nursery. Our 
1933 illustrated 72 page Catalog will be 
mailed early in 1933. Please send us your 
address. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H Barre, Vt. 


CHERRY MEADOW 
LAVENDER PETUNIA 


A Quaint and Appealing Gift 


PLANTS IN BLOOM FOR 
CHRISTMAS! 


35 cents and 50 cents each 











Express collect. Cannot be mailed. 
(Orders are being booked, with card 
and shipping date. 50 cents addi- 
tional will prepay the gift.) 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES 





A Good Glad Collection 
For $2.50 Prepaid 


Here is a very nice collection which will be a 
source of pleasure to any garden lover. All 
bulbs are of the large size, correctly labeled. 
Two each of Aflame, Aida, Berty Snow, Betty 
Nuthall, Chas. Dickens, Joerg’s White, Dr. 
Moody, Golden Dream, E. I. Farrington, Ma- 
rocco, Marmora, Mr. W. H. Phipps, Senorita, 
Orange Wonder, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Coryphee, 
Ave Maria, Commander Koehl, Our Selection. 
We will include a SPECIAL GRATIS too. 
If, for a Christmas Gift, we will be glad to 
mail same direct for you. Every order neatly 
packed and wrapped. 


Send for Our 1933 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















-MeEanNs 
Quality - 


‘TORF MULL; 


made PyaKe <selavares 
LuUaranteed - - 


ATKINS & DURBROW. In 











177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. HANcock 0254 
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Plants for Christmas Gifts 


HE choicest Christmas gift to anyone having a small con- 

servatory is an orchid plant. Enough has been written about 
orchids now to dispel the impression that they are difficult to 
grow in the average conservatory. Many kinds of cypripediums, 
or lady slipper orchids, cattleyas with velvety textured flowers, 
and hybrids in many colors can be successfully grown by an 
amateur who would utterly fail with roses and the pink- 
flowered Christmas begonias that are taken so much for 
granted. How much more can be said for orchids than that 
some varieties will stay in bloom for three months or more. 
The selection of a few kinds will, in fact, provide orchid blooms 
throughout the entire year. Orchid plants are indeed long-last- 
ing gifts, increasing in beauty each year. 

It is easy to believe that orchids in the living room will 
become fashionable now that ‘‘miniature greenhouses,”’ built 
as attractive pieces of home furniture, have been equipped with 
electric heaters so that the proper temperature for the plants is 
maintained automatically at all times. These glass cases vary in 
size from a small dome-shaped one that holds only a single 
plant to elaborate affairs that may be stocked with a dozen or 
more varieties. 

Less pretentious, but more conventional among Christmas 
plants, is, of course, the poinsettia colored red principally. To 
be sure, this old stand-by has now been “‘improved”’ so that 
it can be had in some shops in white and salmon-pink. One 
kind will be noted that has leaves closely resembling those of 
the oak tree. Anyone receiving poinsettias should be aware of 
the fact, of course, that the plants like warmth, sunlight, and 
an abundance of water. 

In the same genus with the poinsettia is a shrubby plant that 
has long slender sprays of small, scarlet blossoms. The florists 
may call it Scarlet plume, although botanically it is Euphorbia 
fulgens (E. jacquinaeflora). The plants are so tall that they 
are rarely sold except as cut flowers. Being a euphorbia, the tips 
of the stems, of course, must be seared with a match flame or 
dipped in hot water when cut to keep them from bleeding. This 
applies to cut poinsettias as well. Avoid steaming the blossoms, 
however. 

Forced azaelas are not common in many shops and should, 
therefore, make a distinctive gift plant. Mme. Petrick is the 
pink and red flowering kind often sold. With proper care— 
that is, an abundance of water and a cool window—tthe plants 
will stay in bloom for a considerable length of time. 

Among the few plants that need to be kept in standing water, 
the heather (really a heath), with feathery sprays of pale pink 
and lavender blossoms, will prove satisfactory. 

Bright berried plants make a nice showing. Ardisia crenulata 
looks very Christmas-like, for it has clusters of bright red 
fruits and dark glossy green foliage. Northern residents may 
be interested to know that this plant is freely used as an orna- 
mental shrub in the South. But then, poinsettias grow like 
weeds in the gardens of Florida. 

In shopping about to get something a little different, one 
might select Beloperone guttata, an odd tropical plant with 
three or four-inch spikes of hop-like flowers. As a matter of 
fact, the showy part, colored bright golden bronze tinted with 
pink, is made up of bracts. The flowers are less conspicuous. 
The color will become richer the longer the plants remain in 
a sunny window. 

Primroses give satisfaction and are inexpensive. Several kinds 
will be found in the shops, the Fairy Primrose, P. malacoides, 
having tall slender spikes of dainty lilac and rose blossoms, 
whereas P. obconica with larger blossoms and rounded leaves 
is the one to avoid giving a friend that is easily poisoned with 
house plants. It gives some people a rash. 

Much advance has been made in breeding the amaryllis. 
Bulbs are now available that will produce enormous richly 
colored blooms. The person who likes to grow his own plants 
may get considerable enjoyment from forcing amaryllis bulbs. 
They, too, may be added to the gift list. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 
charge of ee estate, including green- 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Woman, 43, wishes work in establishment 
of landscape architect, nurseryman, or 
owner of place to be improved. Experienced 
in planning and planting gardens; some 
clientele; references. Glad to help in house- 
hold when business is quiet. V., Care of 
“Horticulture,”’ Boston, 8. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full — = Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C. L., Care of ‘Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Estate superintendent, winner of several 
sweepstakes and many flower show prizes 
in New York and New Jersey 1932. Also 
Herald-Tribune Community Medal. Excel- 
lent references. Write Robert L. Sell, 
Oceanport, N. J. 





Gardener: Experienced in taking care of 
flowers, fruit, lawns, shrubs, nhouse, 
Seven years in last place. Agricultural 
school training. Four years with prominent 
landscape architect. Capable of taking 
charge. American, 36 years old. Married. 
References. F. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: English, single, 28 years of age. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outside 
work, including flowers, vegetables, lawns, 
and shrubs. Capable of toning charge of a 
small place or assisting on a large one. B, 
H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in greenhouse and outside work. 
Single, age 42, Scotch. T. C., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 29, single desires position as 
horticulturist of private estate, country 
club, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Will go gage mere. Will accept reasonable 
salary. BR .W. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 


Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 34, desires position with a 
nursery or greenhouse organization. Grad- 
uate of American Landscape School, also 
have three years’ practical experience in 
nursery work. Can furnish excellent refer- 
ences. Willing to locate in any section of 
the country. L. C..0., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 








Young man, 28, wishes position as gar- 
dener. Experienced in care and maintenance 
of gardens, especially on private estates. 
Excellent references. M. E. E., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts State College, wishes a position on 
estate or with commercial establishment. 
Will go anywhere. References furnished. 
J. B. K., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 


Mass. 





Gardener, single, degires position on a small 
estate. Five years’ experience in greenhouse 
work. Experienced also in the care of 
lawns, flowers, and the general upkeep of 
an estate. Excellent references furnished. 
L. N. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 


Mass. 





Situation wanted: Grower of cut flowers, 
bedding stock and pot plants wishes a posi- 
tion in private or commercial place. Eight 
years’ experience, age 23, married. Best of 
references. Will go anywhere. Justin W. 
Carty, 4 Pickman Rd., Salem, Mass. 





Gardener or estate manager: Swedish, mar- 
ried, two children. American citizen. Ex- 
perienced in making flower gardens, hardy 
flower borders, also roads, tennis courts, 
lawns, planting shrubs and trees. Expert 

wer of flower plants and vegetables. 
a Swedish agricultural instructor. 
J. O. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 


Mass. 





Private chauffer with 20 years’ experience 
in garden work, desires 4 position where 
ability, faithfulness and integrity are essen- 
tial: moderate wages and highest reference. 
T. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young Lady desires position in flower shop. 
Floriculture training. Has had proviess 
experience in shop work. Best of re er- 
ences. ©. D., care of “Horticulture, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
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| THE PENNSYLVANIA 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Library 


Members who have not visited the Library 
in its new quarters are cordially urged to do 
so. They will find a comfortable reading- 
room and many new books on the shelves. 
Files of the leading horticultural periodicals 
and catalogues of the best-known growers 
and seed firms are also at their disposal. 
The general public is invited to use the 
Library for reference, but the circulating 
privilege is reserved for members. 


Library Hours 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12 M. 


The librarian will be glad to open the 








Library evenings by appointment. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


“CHRISTMAS PLANTS” 
Informal talk by Mr. A. L. Kottmiller 


At 598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


DECEMBER 21, 1932 
at two-thirty o'clock 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 


Professional 


"Greenhouse Plant" 


Amateur 


"Christmas Arrangement by an 
Amateur" 


SCHOOL OF JUDGING 


(Restricted to Members of Garden Clubs and the 
JANUARY 31, 10:30 A.M.— 

JANUARY 31, 2:30 P.M— 

“Exhibiting Individual Flowers and Collections”’ 
FEBRUARY 1, 10:30 AM.— 


FEBRUARY 1, 2:30 P.M— 


FEBRUARY 2, 10:00 A.M.— 


Auspices of the 


GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


and the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


For Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society ) 


MRS. WHEELER PECKHAM 
“Interpreting the Schedule in Judging’”’ 


Mr. JOHN WISTER 


Mrs. ALICE KIRK ATWATER 
“Flowers and Their Arrangement”’ 


MR. RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
“Demonstration of Judging” (with slides) 


EXAMINATIONS 
For all desiring to qualify as judges 





Enrollment fee $6.00. All applications must be 
made in advance. Please make applications to: 


MRS. HARLAN P. KELSEY, JR. 








JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary | 


ENTRIES INVITED | 


EAST BOXFORD, MASS. 














Established $38 Years 


For the Best 
Results Next 
Spring Use 
SHUTE’S SPECIAL PEAT MOSS 


and SHUTE’S SPECIAL 
PULVERIZED COW MANURE 








Shute’s 
Fine Peat Moss ...... $2.50 bale 
Pulv. Cow Manure ... 2.75 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Sheep Manure... 2.75 “ “ 
BORO BE sc cecescee — = * 
Agricultural Lime ... 1.00 bag 


Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 





616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MANURE ERSMsSeKe# 
LIGHT SOCKET 
Heat the soil with electricity. Quicker germination 
—stronger plants. Everhot Electric Hot Bed Heat- 
ers are clean, easy to install, never have to be re- 
placed and are inexpensive to operate. Heater for a 
3’x 6’ bed $4.00; for a 6’x 12’ bed $6.00, parcel 
post prepaid. C.O.D., at slight additional cost, if 
you wish. 
THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 

HEATER DIVISION TOLEDO, OHIO 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





GREENHOUSES: $2!! greenhouses 


have come down in 

price. You can buy a real 8x12 ft. glass and steel 

use, erected, for about $200; one of the new 

rable “‘fly-screen” flexible glass for about half. 

\f interested in a greenhouse of any kind, write to 
BULLETIN GUILD 

1315 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Peculiar Behavior of Ionopsidium 


N the Spring of 1931 I received from England seeds of a 
number of annuals suitable for rock gardens, among them 
Ionopsidium acaule. I sowed the latter in a six-inch crack on 
an exposed granite ledge. They came up duly and flowered 
abundantly with charming effect. Thinking that the plants 
might be self-sowing. I left them and kept no seed. I was not 
surprised, therefore, when no sign of fresh plants appeared 
this Spring. I delayed substituting anything else until August, 
when I stirred the soil in the crack thoroughly and set in it 
small plants of sempervivum. 

Having no occasion to go often in that direction, I was 
amazed when, about the middle of November (two frosts 
having intervened), I passed the crevice and saw that the 
whole space between the sempervivums was crowded with 
little plants of the ionopsidium in full bloom, and that they 
had even spilled over into films of soil adjacent to the crevice. 
I am sure that they were not there a month before. 

On November 22 the temperature dropped to 24 degrees, 
on the 26th, to 13 degrees with a bitter northwest wind. 
Every herbaceous plant was frozen stiff with the one excep- 
tion of the ionopsidium. Its flowers looked rather discouraged; 
but the plants themselves were perfectly fresh, and when I 
went to the ledge on December | to put a light covering over 
the crevice, the bloom was again aburdant and perfect. I 
might add that the whole ledge is bare and completely exposed 
without an atom of shade or protection. 

If this exquisite little plant has normally such vitality, it is 
certainly one of the best of diminutive rock plants for this 
climate; but why did the seed behave normally the first 
Spring, show total disregard of the following Spring, and wait 
until October to wake up and get busy, and then smile at a 
temperature of only 13 degrees above zero? 


i —Willi . Sturgis. 
Annisquam, Mass. William C. Sturgis 








LECTURES 





MES. EDWARD M. BARNEY, 21 Balti- 
more St., Mass. Garden Flowers in 
Poetry, Birds in My Garden, Hospitality in 
a Garden, Trees of the Poets. 





Mrs. ELSIE POWERS COEWIN, Lecturer, 
formerly of the faculty, Emerson College of 
Oratory, Boston. “Luther Burbank, His 
Life and Works’’—colored slides. ‘Poetry 
About Posies.” “Practical Talks on Garden 
Building.” “California Travelogue’ — col 
ored slides. “The Old Missions and Mission 
Play of California.” “What Grows in Cali- 
fornia and How” — Travelogue, colored 
slides. Oircular on request. Address, 41 
oe St., W. Medford, Mass. Tel. Mystic 





MRS. OLIVE HYDE FOSTER, F.B.H.5., 
35-55 Eightieth St., Jackson Heights, WN. Y., 
announces “Flowers from Snow to Snow” 
(hand-painted slides); “Pall Planting for 
Spring Beauty”; “How Gatden Clubs Help 
a Town”; “The Secret of Good Flower 
Shows”; “Beautifying the Home Grounds,” 
(new) illustrated. Terms on request. 





MBS. PRESTON RICE, Kent Hills, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1. The Hardy Garden: Slides 
show spectacular and supplementary bloom 
in actual plantings throughout the season. 
2. The Two-Season Garden: Spring and 
Fall, with ornamental blooming trees and 
shrubs; includes the all-season yellow gar- 
den. 3. Flower Arrangements for the House 
and Well Placed Garden Ornaments. 
(Pools, Wall Fountains, Dry Walls, Bird 
Baths, Gates, Terraces, Seats, Paths, Fig- 
ures, Garden Houses, etc.) Each lecture is 
illustrated by 100 autochrome ssiides. 
(Lumiére plate. The new-process natural- 
color photography. Not hand-painte”.) 





ORIGINAL GARDEN MONOLOGUES: 
Light and amusing entertainment by 
KATHERINE BROOKS NORCROSS, 
Landscape Architect, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





In this, Dr. Wilson's 
crowning achievement, 

are brought together the 
aristocrats of all plants to 
contribute to the perfect 
garden, and shows how 
they may be used to create 
even greater beauty. 

314 pages, 8x 10% —38 
beautiful illustrations — 
large legible type —— hand- 
somely bound in cloth — 
beautifully boxed. 


Price $10.00 


“One is constantly conscious of the 
author's amazing knowledge of his 
subject and the deep human, sympa- 
thetic outlook which characterizes his 
attitude toward plants. Here are no 
mere listings and descriptions of choice 
garden material; rather, it is a plant 
wizard and a sane, vigorous philosopher 
talking from a life-time of world 
experience.”” 


—wN. Y. Herald Tribune 


ORDER FORM - 


THE STRATFORD Co., Publishers 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


ms y) | 
“/ END the following books. It is 
understood that if I am not satisfied 
with any of them I may return them 


without obligation. 














With a Foreword by 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Editor of 
“ House &° Garden’ 


OTHER GARDEN CLASSICS 
By Ernest H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


Not only the origin and history, names and idiosyncrasies, propagation and develop- 
ment, but the usefulness and beauty of the garden aristocrats. 2 vols., $10.00 


THE LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 


Ernest H. Wilson had an intimate and expert knowledge of Lilies, their habits and 
cultural requirements. This book is a detailed account of such knowledge. $8.50 


CHINA — MOTHER OF GARDENS 


The story of Dr. Wilson's extensive travels in western China from which he culled the horticul- 
tural treasures of the Flowery Kingdom. $10.00 


PLANT HUNTING 


Dr. Wilson's adventures on seven plant hunting trips—to Africa, the Tropics, Australia, and 
other lands, from which he gathered more than 2700 horticultural specimens. 2 vols., $15.00 


AMERICA'S GREATEST GARDEN 


Contains the complete history and guide of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. $3.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


Tree lovers intrigued by history, poetry and personality of trees will find their imagination fired 
by this great masterpiece. It contains a wealth of detailed, reliable and essential information. $15.00 


ERNEST H. WILSON, Plant Hunter By Edward I. Farrington 
The story of Wilson's dangerous adventures, perils and privations, failures and successes. $2.50 


THE BACKYARD GARDEN 


This invaluable book tells how to use every inch of space to produce food and flowers. $1.50 


BULBS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS By John C. Wister 
The most complete and practical book on bulbs ever published in this country. $6.50 
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